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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fa principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
ato give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
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the news of the day. 

‘Yen sso —Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Doliar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

S» ciuen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 


ib-criber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 


Any 
as acovv with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simpli» order, * Discontinue * 


iddress * * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Th Oneida Community 
BUS SINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 











Ster ‘\-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Hewnou SE, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. MILLER, ¢. On ps, Agents, 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


eR er ee 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 


tie Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Supermmtendent. 


an ‘assortment ‘of our own 
carefully selected stock: 


? . 
Westen, & Superintendents. 


Miliine: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 

D. J. Hatt, Miller. 

Fresh Tomatoes--J¥ermetica!ly Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
al lressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 





~ Wallingford ¢ “Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
“Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. 1! LEN, WW. ALLINGFORD, co. N Nv. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


¥OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1.50. 

SIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 


Oncida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of (oir Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
ovtava Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
tie office of the Cireular, Oneida. N.Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ;_ (2d and 3rd) of the 

Oxeta Association. Price 124 cts. 

7 > Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfertionis!, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

(= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circu/ar, or for the purpose of or- 


deri + :ny 0! the nbove publications, are particu- 

lary :equested to write their name, Post-Office and 

Stare. x» distinctly as possible. 
ee 


Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
Column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as t!:. gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch. 
06; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
efa Free Dairy Reticrovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevelent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 


Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance. 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousan dollars. 





aes 


The Sideguetion of the Bible. 

Modern spiritualism, in assailing the 
Bible, professes to intrench itself in Sci- 
ence. The logic of Geology especially is 
to be brought to bear again against the 
old faith in the ‘ plenary inspiration’ of 
the Scriptures. This seems to us a com- 
ing down from the proper sphere of spir- 
itualists, to the low common-places of 
mere intellectualists. 

Leaving all the old issues, we propose 
to discuss the character of the Bible, 
strictly on spiritual grounds. And thus 
we begin: 

1. The Bible is now a powerfully mag- 
netic book, whether it was originally in- 
spired or not. This is a fact—if you 
please, a scientific fact—ascertained as 
thoroughly as otherscientific facts, by reg- 
ular induction from a vast amount of ex- 
perience of those who have given the most 
attention tothe Bible. This, too, isa 
fact which spiritualists can understand 
and appreciate. The laws of their phi- 
losophy teach that communications by 
hand-writing or othervise, carry with 
them the magnetism of the writer, and 
sensibly affect, by spiritual impression, 
those who give attention to them. Un- 
der this Jaw, spiritualists have reason to 
believe, without experience, what we af- 
firm from experience, that the Bible is 
magnetic—powerfully charged with some 
spiri , which acts upon its readers super- 
intellectually, with more or less effect, ac- 
cording to their impressibility and the 
amount of concentration and attention 
which they give to it. The character of 
these impressions we shall treat of hereaf- 
ter, merely suggesting now, that we have 
found the magnetic operation of the Bi- 
ble, preéminently stimulative of intuition 
and benevolence. 

2. As the presence of the magnetic influ- 
ence in any communication, according to 
the law of spiritual philosophy, must of 
course be referred back to the author, 
so we refer the magnetic power of the 
Bible, proximately to the writers of it: 
that is to say, we hold that the Bible 
comes to us charged with the magnetism 
of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and 
the apostles. This position, again, the 
spiritualists can understand and appre- 
ene. Their mission as mediums of the 

‘new procedure,’ is to demonstrate the 
immortality of those who have disap- 
peared from earth. We assume thiere- 
fore, with their leave, that the original 
writers of the Bible, are alive yet, and 
able to act upon this world, quite as ef- 
ficiently as ‘the later emigrants to the 
invisible sphere, such as Calhoun and 
Channing. 

With these premises, we maintain that 
the old question as to the authority of 
the Scriptures, is entirely changed and 
dislocated, and new issues must be made. 
The mere fact of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is out of debate, and the grand 
question now is, Are they inspired by 
God? And this again resolves itself in- 
to. another question, viz—Are Christ 
and the Apostles and Prophets, who, as 
the authors of the Bible, are its proximate 
magnetizers, inspired by God ? This is 





a quation which with the present facili 
ties of celestial exploration, may possibly 
be settled without much inferential rum- 
maging in the caverns of Archeology 
and Geology. 








Communication with God. 

Is it possible to have immediate and 
definite communication with God, so 
that our rule of conduct and conversa- 
tion shall be primarily within ourselves ? 
Is the baptism of the Holy Ghost an 
intelligent and directing influence, frecly 
given to all believers? The world says 
no. We say yes; and the issue here 
made covers or includes most of the 
specific doctrines in which we differ from 
others. Settle that, and the question of 
salvation from sin is determined ; be- 
cause salvation from sin is effected, if at 
all, by the presence of Christ in the 
heart, without law, or any external influ- 
ence. 
are involved in the decision of this point. 
We say that unbelief is not a mere lack 
of faith, but a positive baptism of the 
devil, by which the true light is excluded 
from the guidance of men. But if there 
is no such spiritual illumination, then 
we have mistaken the nature of our be- 
lief and faith, are still under law, must 
depend on interpreters of the Bible for 
our direction, must Le content with uncer- 
tainty in most of our actions; in short, 
our experience and most of our theology 
will be proved worthless. 

The point, then, of actual and direct 
intercourse with God, is the prominent 
one which we maintain. Now while the 
whole Bible, by the very nature of its ori- 
gin witnesses to the truth of our position, 
and while its specific instructions clearly 
and uniformly teach that inspifation is 
the very soul of all Christianity, yet 
these considerations are either boldly 
set aside, or are ingeniously nullifiedfby 
the teachings of men, It is clear, then, 
that the LIVING EXAMPLE of believers 
must justify the declarations of his 
written word, and break up the time-har- 
dened atlieism of the church and world. 
The inspiration of the writers of the 
Bible, is a seed which must spring up 
and bear fruit after its kind ; must pro- 
duce such living embodiments of the di- 
vine influence as they themselves were, 
in order that the spirit of falsehood and 
the perversions of unbelief, which gather 
round their testimony, may be swept 
away. ‘God MANIFEST in the flesh,’ 
must again be the power and harbinger 
of judgment; and the presence of the 
‘Comforter’ in humanity, must again 


convince the world of sin.’ 


We are satisfied with the most con- 
crete and practical form which can be 
given to the question in controversy.— 
Let the world shut us out by their faith- 
less experience and prejudices, from the 
Bible, and from all argument in proving 
what we claim on the subject of inspira- 
tion. Weare willing to depend on the 
thing itself; knowing that like the im- 
mediate hand of God, it is unassailable, 
and self-sustaining. Having it, we shall 
overcome in spite of the devil’s denial ; and 


So our views of faith and unbelief 


without it, ae conversion of the world’ 8 


belief would be good for nothing. 

Let us then direct our attention to 
the decisive point ; and if ourselves are 
to be the agents of proof in this case, 
let us coédperate with God’s design of 
making us unincumbered vehicles of his 
Spirit. The beginning is made in every 
believer: however latent and’ obstructed 
it may be, he is yet a subject of inspira- 
tion—it is a hidden fire, which, in due 
time will burn its way through all obsta- 
cles, to its perfect outward manifestation. 
To be thus cleared of obstructions, trans- 
parent to the light of God and a perfect 
instrument of his will, should be the am- 
bition of every one who is a partisan of 
faith and truth in the great controversy 
that is before the world, And with this 
in view, we shall be interested to ascertain 
what are the necessary conditions on our 
part for the free action of thé spirit of 
inspiration, and what are the impedi- 
ments to be removed. We will offer some 

natural suggestions. 

Inspiration, in its outward manifes- 
tation, has reference to verbal communi- 
cation, and to action. In respect to the 
first of these, it is as important now as 
it ever was, that men should speak ‘as 
they are moved by the Holy Ghost’— 
should ‘speak as the oracles of God.’ 
But we apprehend that the mental habit 
or attitude which will allow a person to 
speak in this way, is very different from 
that which governs the ordinary commu- 
nications of men. In the case of inspi- 
ration, thought is not prompted by ex- 
ternal feeling. It is not the offspring of 
mere intelJectual labor. It is not, in fact, 
the expression or creation or property 
of any human faculty ; but is infused in- 
to the man through his spiritual nature, 
by the Holy Ghost. His attitude is 
rather that of an active listener, than of 
a mechanical thinker. It implics the 
exercise of faith and of all the central 
powers, and of the intellect as the ser- 
vant of the heart. Thus Christ directed 
his disciples, when delivered up to magis- 
trates, &c., to turn their minds away 
from direct attention to their plea, and 
to concentrate them upon God. For, 
said he, ‘it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in. you,’—We may 
with certainty infer, that old habits of 
thought, such as are formed in, and adap- 
ted to, a condition of unbelief, do not 
represent the process by which we are 
enabled to speak the ‘wisdom of God.’— 
And until true central reflection takes 
precedence of the common, superficial, 
and sensual modes of thought, the latter 
are direct impediments to the action of 
inspiration. The head must be subordi- 
nate to the heart. 

In regard to action, the great govern- 
in the 


ing principle next to selfishnes, 
world, is routine. Habit, custom, and 


usuage, are the lifeless influences which 
impel men to continue in a certain round 
of action, and in the same beaten track 
of affairs, as mechanically as the horse 





moves in a cider-mill. But this subjec- 
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tion to the principle of routine is incom- 
patible with true action. It counteracts 
or stifles the attractive impulses of spir- 
itual life, and is the miserable substitute 
for inspiration which belongs to a legal 
and godless age. It does not belong to 
Christianity, ‘ Walk in the spirit,’ said 
Paul ; and to do this, there must be free- 
dom from all wnspiritual rules and influ- 
ences; freedom from the bondage of law, 
and of habit and routine, as well as from 
the tyranny of a selfish heart. Christ 
compares the free condition and uncon- 
fined action of a spiritual man, to ‘the 
wind, that bloweth where it listeth,’ that 
is cramped by no habitual custom, subject 
to no imposition of past routine. ‘So,’ 
he continues, ‘is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.’ 
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Spiritual Emanation. 

The Spiritual Age of Jan. 9th has an article 
entitled ‘ Revelations of the Psychometric Sense,’ 
the intent of which is to prove that all living, 
spiritual beings -are surrounded with spiritual at- 
mospheres, or emanations corresponding to their 
respective natures and peculiar states. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs embocy the principal ideas of 
the article: 

“A variety of curious phenomena contribute 
to establish the fact that both animals and men 
leave subtle emanations from their bodies in all 
places which they have previously occupied.— 
Every object they touch is pervaded by the in- 
visible influence. Thus the dog is enabled to pur- 
sue the deer for hours without once seeing the 
animal, following al) the while by scenting or 
otherwise perceiving the aroma from his footsteps. 
In this manner he finds his master in a crowd, or 
pursues him with unerring certainty when he is 
far from home. The dog doubtless discovers the 
traces of other animals and of men by subtle em- 
anations from their bodies which pervade the 
earth and atmosphere. These aromal essences 
appeur to reach the animal sensorium through 
the olfactory surfaces, though this is by no means 
certain, inasmuch as the instincts of some animals 
likewise enable them to perceive danger when 
the causes are but indirectly and perhaps remotely 
related to living men and -beasts. The dog has 
been known to exhibit great uneasiness when his 
master was exposed to accident from secret snares 
and pit-falls. In places where bloody deeds were 
long since perpetrated, and when spirits present 
themselves, whether visibly or otherwise, animals 
not unfrequently exhibit signs of fear. In these 
respects it is alleged that the instinct of the horse 
is scarcely less mysterious and reliable than that 
of the dog. 

* The atmosphere is the principal vehicle where- 
by not only the purest incense of the flowers, but 
also the grossest exhalations from diseased bodies 
and unhealthy locations, are widely diffused.— 
This impregnation of the air, by unwholsume 
emanations from corrupt forms and miasmatic 
districts, renders this great fountain of life and 
health the most efficient agent in spreading dis- 
ease and death. The invisible agents of infection 
are carried in every direction by the atmospheric 
eurrents, Thus certain maladies become epidemic, 
and great cities are devastated by the pestilence. 
In like manner every human being who has a 
sourd constitution and unimpaired health, con- 
tributes to energize the springs of life in all who 
approach him. Sensitive persons immediately 
fee! the sustaining magnetism of his presence. 
This is sometimes sufficient to make the weak 
man suddenly strong, and not unfrequently 
has this normal magnetic power equalized the 
vital forces of such as were prostrated by dis- 
ease. It is recorded that a surprising ‘ virtue’ 
went out frou Jesus of Nazareth, and restored a 
a woman who merely ‘touched the hem of his 
garment,” We have witnessed cures that were 
scarcely less remarkable, and it is time for us to 
attempt something like a rational estimate of the 
importance of these subtle principles in the pres- 
eni economy and the u!timate issues of human 
existence. If we consider that a single grain of 
musk or some diffusable aromatic may completely 
permeate an immense volume of common air, we 
shall searcely attempt to determine how far the 
nvisible emanations from men and argels may 
extend; nor shall we presume to fix limits to 
their subtle influence on the faculties and func- 
tions of the human mind. The man who passes 
along the high way changes the vital element 
of the atmosphere by the emanations from his 
body and mind; the persons who prepare your 
tood or share your couch modify the conditions 
of your being. while the friends at the table all 
exert a power for good or ill that remains long 
after the guests have departed. 


“ When one is gifted with a keen psychometric 
sense, he at once perceives the nature of the em- 


ble or invisible. When he enters the haunts of 
deception and vice, clouds darken the mental vis- 
ion, and he finds the trail of the serpent in his 
way. But the mansions of domestic peace and 
true fidelity of soul, disclose Eiysian fields of the 
affections where angels walk in light or recline 
amid scenes of blissful repose. The lively sense 
that elsewhere revealed the serpent’s trail, here 
finds the radiant foot prints of angel-visitors and 
heavenly emanations that make the place holy.” 

We quote the above, first for the purpose of 
showing some of the tendencies of popular spirit- 
ualism towards the discussion of fundamental 
truth, and secondly, for the opportunity it gives 
us for expressing a few thoughts of our own. 





The idea of spiritual emanation, is not a new 
one, nor did it originate with the modern school 
of Spiritualists. It isas old as the New Testa- 
ment—as old as the Bible. Almost the opening 
sentence of the Mosaic records tells us that, in 
the primeval dawn of creation, ‘The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters,’ and was 
the agent in the orgamization of the universe. 
David also says of God, ‘ Whither shall T go from 
thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If IL ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in Hades, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning; 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there ehall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me. If I say, surely the darkness 
shall cover me; even the night shall be light 
about me. Yea the darkness hideth not from 
thee; but the mght shineth as the day: the 
darkness and the hght are both alike to thee.” 
Psalm 139: 7—12. In this passage, we have a 
recognition of the great fact which underlies all 
the phenomena of the interior and exterior worlds 
—the Omnipresence of the Spirit of God—of the 
fact that there is a spiritua] emanation going 
forth from God—from the central throne of life— 
into all the universe, from the presence of which 
there is no escape. 

Now this fact of spiritual emanation which 
thus pertains to God, pertains also, in a propor- 
tionate degree, to all inferior life, and toevil life 
as well as good—to bad men and devils as well 
as good men and angels. We may say that 
wherever there is life there is spirit, and wher- 
ever there is spirit there is spiritual emanation. 
In this we have the explanation of the whole 
mystery of what is called animal magnetism, of 
sickness and health, and of death itself. The 
action of one human spirit upon another through 
the medium of emanation, stimulated by the will, 
constitutes animal magnetism in its ordinary mani- 
festations. Su sickness and health are due to 
emanations, or the spiritual presence and power 
of evil or good spirits, respectively. So also of 
Death. It is the result of the action of the de- 
vil’s spirit through this power of emanation; and 
to overcome and supplant and destroy this power 
of the diabolical spirit, and its action upon men, 
was the office of Christ. ‘He came to destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is the devil.’ 
‘He came that we might have life, and that we 
might have it more abundantly.’ 

In this doctrine of spiritual emanation, we can 
see the foundation of the philosophy of Spiritual 
Nutrition, the Bread of Life and the process of 
the resurrection. We are spiritual beings, and 
we eat and drink spirit and life. e mere out- 
ward food we eat is unimportant compared with 
the spiritual aliment on which our souls feed, and 
of which our spiritual bodies are built up. Christ 
says, ‘Iam the living bread which came down from 
heaven. If any man eat of this bread he shall live 
forever: and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. 
...-Except ye eat the flesh of the Sun of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.— 
Whoso eateth my ficsh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in 
him.’ By the side of this passage. place the fol- 
lowing from the epistles of Paul: ‘If the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.’ ‘Iam crucified with Christ. 
nevertheless, I live : yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me ; and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.’ Here is the mystery of the 
resurrection. By eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of Christ, i.e., his spirit and life, we take 
into us an immortal aliment, which is assimilated 
to and nourishes our spiritual bodies, or, in the 
words of Paul, ‘quickens’ them. As the process 
goes on, this immortal life of Christ displaces all 





anations from his visitors, whether they are visi- 


and ‘we live, yet not we, but Christ liveth in us.’ 
This spirit and life, which we receive from Christ, 
comes to us as an emanation from him and the 
Father, the central fountain of life. In Revela. 
tions this emanation of spiritual life is called the 
water of life. In the vision of the New Jerusa- 
lem, ‘ He that sat upon the throne’ is represented 
as saying, ‘I will give unto him that is athirst 
of the fountain of the water of life freely;’ and this 
water is represented as a pure river, clear as crys 
tal, proceeding out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb. Again, ‘Whosoever will, let him take of 
the water of life freely.’ Christ calls it ‘a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life,’ in him 
that believeth. In the vision of Ezekiel, chap. 47, 
the same type is applied, and the waters are rep- 
resented as a river emanating from the temple. 

As there is an emanation of life, glorious and 
immortal going forth from God into the whole 
kingdom of heavenly spirits,—into the angels and 
all that love God, so also there is an emanation 
going forth from the devil, diabolical and deathly 
into the whvle kingdom of evil spirits—-into evil 
angels and evil men. Moreover men have emana- 
tions proceeding from them corresponding to the 
emanations which they receive from principalities 
heavenly or satanic back of themselves. A man 
in rapport with God and Christ, and heavenly 
spirits, diffuses around him an atmosphere of life 
and truth and love, while an evil man diffuses an 
evil atmosphere full of devilish and deathly in- 
fluences. In this we have an explanation of spir- 
itual warfare. ‘We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalitles, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.’ 
We wrestle against the spiritual emanations of 
the Devil, whom Paul calls ‘the prince of the 
power of the air,’ and against whom he exhorts 
‘to put on the whole armor of God,’ that we may 
‘be able to stand against his wiles.’ 

We have but briefly touched a subject which 
would fill a volume; but we have said enough 
perhaps to indicate its importance. Every one 
can study it with profit, As our spiritual con- 
nections and fellowships are, so are we and the 
spiritual efflux from us.—T. L. P. 





‘A Half Loaf Better than None.’ 

“ Unpretending mediocrity is gvod, and genius 
is glorious ; but a weak flavor of genius in an es- 
sentially common person is detestable. It spoils 
the grand neutrality uf a common-place character, 
as the rinsings of an unwashed wineglass spoil a 
draught of fair water.” 

The above sentence is copied from an article in 
the Atlantic Monthly, entitled, ‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast able,’ and supposed to have been 
written by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The reader 
will recognize in it a very generally received sen- 
timent, but like many another time-honored idea, 
it ought to be scanned before accepted. It has 
suggested tous the following thoughts, amoung 
others : 

1. If genius is a glorious thing, as this writer 
tells us, then it is something which should be 
sought after by every human being; and hence, 
it is wrong to discourage any one from its pursuit 
by remarks like the above, which would lead us 
to suppose it is better to remain as we are than 
to fail of attaining a great amount of genius. 


2. The possession of genius may be considered 
in a comparative sense. Noone has all the gemius 
that it is possible fora human being to possess, 
Mr. Holmes may be thought to have considerable 
genius when compared with the society around 
him; but is it not possible for him to be placed 
in society where even his genius would appear 
rather weak in the comparison? 

3. However genius may be defined, whether as 
synonymous with ‘alent, or something more ethe- 
real, all will admit that it is something which 
makes the difference between one man and anoth- 
er. The man of superior geniuseasily does what 
it is next to impossible for a man of inferior gen- 
ius, to accomplish ; and it is easy or difficult for 
pérsons to perform the same task, just in pro- 
portion to the amount of genius which they pos- 
sess. It therefore follows that even a little 
genius is desirable, and that every one should be 
grateiul for what the Lord has given, and seek to 
increase it. 

4, If the remark under consideration had been 
applied, not to genius, but to ambition, or the 
egotistical element, which leads persons to ex- 
hibit their power for the purpose of gaining 
applause, flattery, or something that will minister 
tv their self-complacency, it would have been just. 
There is certainly something which every true 
man detests in such exhibitions; and it is not 
more commendable, perhaps, in a superior than 


5. We do not believe there are in this respect 
such ‘ awful gulfs’ between men, 1s some suppose. 
It is true that when we comp.re some particular 
faculty of one man with that of another, we say 
one man is a genius as compared with the other; 
but it will frequently be found that with respect 
to some other faculty or attainment, the order 
of comparison will be reversed. We are some- 
times inclined to think that each individual of the 
human family is in some sense superior to every 
other individual. Let the reader compare him- 
self with his acquaintances, and see if he cannot 
recognize in every one something superior to hig- 
self. 

6. Let no one be frightened by such scarecrows 
as this of the ‘ Autocrat,’ from making the most of 
God’s gifts.. If we have but little genius, we can 
increase it by ‘ puiting it to the exchangers.’— 
Genius is a cultivable quality. ‘To him that 
hath shall be given.’ ‘In Christ are hid all the 
treasures’ of genius, and as members of him we 
may expect to be made parcakers of those treas- 
ures.—W. A. H. 





Colonization of Central America, 

A proposition has been brought forward in 
Congress, by Hon. Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts, 
to favor the planting of colonies of free labor- 
ers, in a peaceful way, in Certral America.— 
Mr. Thayer has earned a historic reputa- 
tion, as the originator of the modern system 
of organized emigration, according to which 
plan emigrants proposing to settle in a new coun- 
try, instead of going forth singly, unguided and 
unaided, are formed into organized companies, 
acting under the patronage and direction of Emi- 
grant Aid Societies, and taking with them the 
means and appliances of civilized life. It is by 
this plan that so much has been done, under Provi- 
dence, tv secure the present great preponderance 
of free-state settlers in Kansas; and that Mr. 
Thayer has also successfully advocated the plant- 
ing of colonies of free laborers on the waste or 
unimproved lands of Virginia. On the subject of 
colonizing Central America, Mr. Thayer has ex- 
plained ard defended his views in an interesting 
and cogent speech delivered in the House of Kep- 
resentatives on the 7th of Jan., which 1s said to 
have produced not a little sensation in Congress. 
The slaverv extensionists of the south, who favor 
the filibustering schemes of Walker and his as- 
sociates, seem to be ‘ taken aback’ by Mr. Thayer’s 
novel project of peaceful colonization; and inany, 
it is said, are in doubt whether to take his speech 
as a matter of sober carnest, or fo regard it asa 
capital joke. ‘We have reason to know,’ says 
the Evening Post, ‘ that he is very much 1n earn- 
ast—so much so, indeed, that he has already 
commenced the organization of a company, which 
is expected to send enough emigrants into Cen- 
tral America within the year to found two sub- 
stantial seaports at either extremity of the Nic- 
aragua route, and to put them into profitable 
relations with the agricultural interests of the 
‘interior. ‘In his Kansas experiment,’ says the 
same Journal, ‘Mr. Thayer found that it was 
easier for the free States to send ten men with a 
hundred dollars apiece in their pockets to a new 
territory, than for the Southern States to send 
one with ten dollars in his pocket ; and that 
when they got there one of his hundred men was 
worth as much for all industrial purposes as the 
whole ten who came from the South. With this 
key discovered in Kansas, Mr. Thayer proposes 
to unlock the filibustering mystery. Walker 
and his backers in the cabinet have sought to or- 
gan ize an independent government in Nicaragua, 
that it might furnish a rendezvous for the ma- 
rauding, land-hunting, piratical, revolutionary and 
unemployed classes of the United States, to which 
they could resort with arms, without violating 
the neutrality laws of the United States. When 
a sufficient force had accumulated, the work of 
conquest and territorial acquisition was to com- 
mence.' &. As opposed to these schemes of un- 
just and warlike aggression, the true friends of 
humanity aud of Christian civilization cannot 
but wish success to the plan of peaceful coloniza- 
tion proposed by Mr. Thayer.—J. L. s. 





LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

By the arrival of the steamships Kangaroo 
Fulton and Canada, four days later news from 
furope has been received. ‘The Vanderbilt steam- 
ship Arnel which left Southampton for New-York 
on the 3lst of Dec., broke her main shaft when 
some days out, in a severe gale, and put back to 
Cork under sail, which port she reached on the 
15th of January——An attempt had been made 








other life in us, and becomes the life of our life | an inferior genius. 


on the life of the Emperor Napoleon, but it failed 
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though a projectile pierced his hat. Fifty or six- 
ty persons, it gs reported, were wounded, and 
severe! killed. The conspirators were, as usual, 
gid to be Italians, and a number of arrests had. 
been made. The Leviathan had been pushed 
nearly to the end of the launching ways, and lit- 
tle else would be done ti!l the high tides of Janu- 
ary should float her. The marriage of the 
Princess Royal of England, and Prince Frederick 
Wilham of Prussia, was to take place on Monday 
the 25th of January, and great preparations were 
being made for celebrating the nuptials. The 
American bark Adriatic, which was confiscated 
by the court of Aix, for coming in collision with 
the French steamer Lyonnais, and had beer placed 
under embargo till the damages could be judici- 
ally settled, escaped from Marseilles on the mor- 
ning of Jan. 9th. The French Government, it is 
gaid, will apply at Washington for redress. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 

The Lecompton Coustitution reached Washing- 
ton and @as delivered to the President on Sat- 
urday evening last. It was expected that it 
would be sent to Congress on Tuesday of this 
week, together with a special message from the 
President, urging the admission of Kansas, as 
the best mode of settlement, and recognizing the 
Lecompton contrivance as the legitimate express- 
ion of the will of the people. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune, under date of 
Jan. 31, says, ‘A southern member of Congress 
will wait upon the President, to make a formal 
remenstrance against the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, and to warn him that its passage will de- 
stroy the Democratic party. Mr. Buchanan 
however persists in his infatuation. He declared 
to-day that the Lecompton Constitution must 
and should go through Congress.’ 

...-Late accounts from the Utah army, rep- 
reseut the troopsas being at present in good con- 
dition—all comfortably encamped, the weather 
mild, and no peculiar sufferimg complained of.— 
Brigham Young had addressed a letter to Col, 
Jobuaston, accompanied with a quantity of salt 
packed on four mules—offering it either as a gift, 
or to be paid for, as Col. Johnston might choose. 
Though the army was at the time in such want 
of salt that $15 had been paid for a quart, Col. 
J. declined receiving any from Young on any 
terms—on the ground that the Mormons were 
traitors and rebels, with whom he could not con- 
sistently treat in any peaceful manner. 

....Gen. Scott has reconsidered his purpose of 
going to California, and the project is definitely 
relinquished. 














An Oneida Journal. 


SUMMARY OF THE EVENING MEKTINGS. 
Wednesday, 27.—Criticism of a gaming mania 
that seems to prevail. Games for simple recrea- 
tion, we do not condemn, but when they tend to 
encroach upon business hours, and affect the ap- 
petite for solid improvement, they are to be 
checked. Chess, which is the favorite with us, 
is an entertainment of an intellectual order and 
not to be discouraged if kept within proper limits. 
Thursday, 28.—A debate which had been re- 
hearsed for the stage, (taken from Sargent’s 
Speaker,) was spoken off-hand in the meeting, 
the speakers being scattered promiscuously in the 
assembly. It was an ingenious discussion of the 
question, ‘Is poetry prejudicial to success in life ? 
Containing many shrewd sentiments, it had non- 
sense enough to make an occasional good Jaugh; for 
instance one speaker very gravely produced the 


** Mr, Chairman, I do not believe that the cultiva- 
tion of poetry is incompatible with legal studies or 
legal success. Sir, I havea friend in a lawyer’s 
office, who is as diligent a student of Blackstone as 
can be found. He recently wrote some lines ‘ on 
the coming on of spring.’ Iam the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a copy; and, as pertinent to the subject 
under discussion, I will read them : 


‘* Whereas on certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 

And sundry flowers their heads upraise, — 
Hail to the coming on of Spring. 


The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 

As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flower s. 


The birds aforesaid—happy pairs !-- 
Love ’mid the pr linn 7 | boughs enshrines 
In freehold nests—themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns. 


0! busiest term of Cupid’s court, 
Where tender plaintiffs action bring !-- 
Season of frolic and of sport, 
Jiail, as aforesaid, coming Spring! 
There, sir! Who will say, after that, that law 
and poetry can not go hand in hand ?” 
Kriday, 29.—Ueart-confessions, snd some con- 
versation about confessing Christ at tho table.— 


nance to fall into disuse.. One said that he wanted 
such an opportunity once a day to confess pub- 
licly his union with Christ. If he ever had a bad 
course of experience, he could trace it to a sup- 
pression of this testimony. 

Saturday, 30.—Conversation about disease.— 
A severe epidemic of the nature of a cold, has 
been running through the Community. It is at- 
tended with the incipient symptoms of regular 
fever, and there is little doubt that in muny cases 
suitable doctoring would have ensured a ‘run’ 
The temptation to putter with remedies was dis- 
cussed, and the general testimony with us is, that 
the less we have to do with them the better—the 
less we depart from the habits of health when we 
are sick, the better. One said that if we want 
any remedy, it is one that will go to the bottom 
and increase the life. Any other is temporary 
and superficial. This effectual remedy is faith, 
and we give place to faith, by assuming the atti- 
tude of health, This speaker found himself at- 
tacked with the prevailing cold, and was at first 
minded to keep his room and diet, but on better 
thought concluded to go about his work—and the 
result was, he had but little trouble. The old 
Putney covenant to take Christ as our physician 
was referred to, and our minds refreshed with a 
remembrance of his faithfulness. 

Sunday, 31.—The meeting was partly occupied 
by Mr. M., an old member who left the Associa- 
tion three years since in a dissatisfied state. He 
confessed himself in the wrong, and as possessed 
by a spirit partially insane in his quarrel with the 
Community, and expressed a wish to re new fel 
lowship. 

Monday Feb. 1.—Report of a skating excursion 
to the Lake. The party consisted of twenty-two 
boys, between the ages of sixteen and twelve, 
and two men. Our mill-pond and creek afford 
but a cramped opportunity at best for skating, 
(the sport of all sports to boys:) this winter the 
chance has beon less than usual. So, as the Lake 
was reported to be in prime order, the whole 
troop of youthful skaters were sent down to take 
their fill on its frozen expanse. We imagined as 
they went off, what a glorious sense of liberty 
they would feel as they should swing their arms 
and take the first shoot forward with miles of ice 
before them and on either hand. But they found 
there were limits to their capabilities, if not to 
their skating field, and came home with a Dr. 
Kane’s story to tell—one that took the interest 
of the Community at once, and was more exciting 
to some of the listeners, the motbers, for instance 
than even the Arctic Narrative. Mr. Bradley, 
who conducted the expedition, has dashed off an 
account of it for the use of the journalist, expect- 
ing us to make a short sketch from it; but we 
have chosen to give the story in his own words: 
it furnishes some phenomena to the physiologist, 
and is a good exhibition of boyish impetuosity. 


Mr. B. We took breakfast at five o’ciock, and 
started for the Lake immediately after. We had 
not gone far when one of our wagons broke down. 
After some consultation we concluded that all the 
boys and myself should go on with the other 
wagon while the driver of the broken wagon 
should return, get another and follow after and 
overtake us as soon as convenient. This arrange- 
ment made a company of twenty three to ‘ride 
and tie’ with one team. The boys being full of 
enthusiasm and the road being very rough, 
several soon left the horses behind so that when 
the other team came up they were past being 
overtaken. These walked a large part of the ten 
miles to the Lake. 

We arrived at the Lake about ten o’clock. I 
stopped at the Hotel-door to make arrangements 
with the Landlord and when I entered the sitting- 
room, I learned that four of the boys were off on 
the Lake. To those which remained, I gave a 
lunch and ordered some to be taken out to those 
on the ice, but was told they were too far out for 
any one to overtake them. I then told those 
which remained to be back at the house in an 
hour and a half. This time I thought would give 
the boys about an hour to skate, and it would 
hardly be possible for them to exhaust them- 
selves, in that time. 

Being disabled from skating; by a slight lame- 
ness, I procured some bait and hooks and walked 
out upon the ice avout a mile, set the hooks and 
returned to the house. There I found the boys 
doing full justice to the bountiful refreshments 
put up (or us by our kind friends at home. I 
inquired immediately if all the buys had re- 
turned—they had all but two. These were seen 
last, one about two and the other six miles down 
the Lake. The boys also reported that two or 
three of those who had returned, had skate til 





It was hoped we never should suffer this ordi- 


they were so exhausted that they wanted to lic 
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of the way push them by main force ; and in one 
casi: they put a tippet around the boy and drew | 
him, some drawing while others held him up.—| 
This reminded me that when I came inI saw a/ 
person some way to the south of me, who walked | 
little distances, and then sat down, whom ! took 
to be a fisherman because he was on the fishing | 
ground and did not seem to move away from the | 
place ; but now I thought it might have been one 
of the missing boys, as it proved to be. Just 
then one of the boys looked out of the window 
and said ‘there comes T. he goes a little way 
and then lies down.’ Instantly I started two 
of the stoutest boys after him, and they soon 
came in with him. I saw that he had lost his 
senses, and took him into a room where there 
was a fire and gave him some brandy, and a little 
food. After he had remained about an hour with 
no apparent change, he began to shiver and sweat 
a little about the upper part of his face; at the 
same time he started up and wanted to know 
what we were making such a fuss over him for? 
After that he revived very fast, so that in an- 
other hour he was laughing and talking, and 
wondering how he got over such a distance as 
there seemed to be between him and the house 
when he lost his senses. ‘How did I get here? 
What astonishes me is, how I can be here when 
I was so faraway and feel no more tired than I 
do.’ I took off his boots and stockings, and 
rubbed his feet and legs, with the boys to help. 
While this scene was transpiring in the hote! 
Mr. Hawley had gone witha team, being pre- 
ceded by two or three boys on skates, in search, 
of the other missing one; after an hour’s cold 
riding he returned and reported that he went 
down the Lake six or eight miles, and there 
learned from a party of boys who were skating. 
that J. had gone off toward some houses, two 
miles distant on the South shore. He drove there 
and heard that one of the boys who had _ pre- 
ceded him, had tracked J. ashore 2nd found him 
in a house, and was on the way home with him. 
He then put about and returned, and had scarcely 
told his story when the boy was broughtin. J, 
said, he went off before the wind tll he was cold, 
hungry and tired. He then turned about and 
tried to skate back against the wind, but found 
he could make but little headway. He then 
thought he must get ashore the best way he could; 
so he got one of the boys to take off his skates, 
as he was so cold he could not himself. He then 
started forshore, but getting sleepy, he lay down; 
soon waking up, however, he started on, this he re- 
peated several times, when, on getting ashore, he 
lay down without wishing to go farther. After 
lying, he could not tell how long, some dozen boys 
of the village gathered around him and made such 
a noise that he could not sleep; so he got up and 
went into the house, where he was found. T. 
reported after he came to himself, that he was ‘so 
awful hungry,’—there was no describing _ his 
hunger—and he skated till he was so warm; I 
never,’ said he, ‘was so warm in my life, I lay 
down on the ice to get cool and went to sleep. 
When I awoke, f got up and began to skate back. 
The wind was against me and I could go but a 
little way before [ would get so tired that I would 
fall down and go to sleep—finally I got so tired,, 
that I could go no longer with my skates on, and 
I took them off and walked till I did not know 
any thing. I would try to run and get on very 
well till I would hit my toe against some little 
thing and downI tumbled. Why, I tumbled so 
easy, it did not take anything to tumble me over 
and over. The last I remember, was that the 
houses seemed so small and so far off.’ 


The sum of the matter was, that the boys 
started off before the wind and skated till they 
pretty much used themselves up—the wind was 
increasing all the time, and when they turned 
about to return, they had double the labor to 
perform which they had on going out, dnd no 
strength comparatively to do it with. My own 
feelings, daring the time which T. lay insensible, 
and bro. H. had gone after the other missing one, 
car be better imagined than told. Perhaps the 
matter appeared worse to me than it really was 
in fact I think it did ; for at that time I thought 
the sleepy symptoms were those which attack 
persons in freezing ; but afterwards, on reflection 
I was satisfied it was exhaustivn, rather than cold, 
that paralyzed the nervous energy of the boys. 
T. could say nothing but how hungry Le was.— 
He did not eat lunch before going out. [ felt 
pretty sober, I acknowledge, but did not feel 
frightened. My thoughts were curious and rapid 
until we heard from J., ther I felt relieved. In 








my heart I said, the will of the Lord be done, and 





down and go to sleep, and the larger boys had was comforted with the thought ‘that ‘ (od ix a 
to compel them to come to the house, and part) present help in every time of need.’ 


I liked the spirit of the boys, who confessed 
Christ in the scene at the tavern, and seemed 
softened and thankful in returning all safe from 
their perils.—1. H. B. 

Tuesday, Feb. 2.—Discussion about our parlor 
music. Some of the band complain of want of ap- 
petite and propose to play only once a week.— 
The family and others of the band vote other 
wise. The want of appetite was ascribed to dain - 
tiness and hypercritical taste, which is not dis- 
posed to enjoy anything but amateur perform- 
ances Plain, common food will not do—we must 
have oysters and turkey, Bailey concerts or some- 
thing better, all the time. It was thought that 
our parlor music, which was instituted about 
three years ago, had really done more for the in- 
terests of the art in the Community than any 
other thing—that great improvement had been 
made, and there was everything to encourage it~ 
continuance. 

Comincs anp Gorncs.—Thursday morning G. 
W.N. and H. B. left with peddling pacxs siock- 
ed with silk, on a pedestrian trip. The retail 
trade has grown out of favor with our folks for 
two or three years, but some of the old enthusi- 
asm seems to be kindling again—these brothers 
started out with genuine attraction. W. II. W. 
and Mr. S. started the same day for the Walling- 
ford Commune. Saturday, Mr. M. with his daugh- 
ter, arrived irom Va., proposing tu visit a few 
days and perhaps leave his daughter. Wednesday 
morning a company of five men left for the John 
Brown tract, toexplore, and purchase if they] ike, 
a piece of timbered land in that primeval chaos. 





Table Observations. 

As we were partaking of our evening meal a 
few days since, some allusion was made to an arti- 
cle in a late Circular. headed ‘Prose and Po- 
etry.’ It was remarked, that it was well calcula- 
ted to awaken our attention to the fact, in how 
inany ways we have enjoyee these expressions of 
the goodness of God—especially when we come 
to the table and observe the variety, and the rel- 
ish that is given for the things that are placed 
belore us. 

The conversation was somewhat lengthened and 
connected itself in my mind with our confession of 
Christ at the table: and I was led to inquire, 
why do we not more recognize the presence of 
our Savior at the table? Why ts he not an invi- 
ted guest, at least every evening? I said to my- 
self, Jet us in our hearts invite him, and let the 
arrangements and preparations for the table be 
such as would please and attract him; Ict us cul- 
tvate a spirit that will give a right tone to our 
conversation, and will be agreeable to him. 

Our Lord was often an invited guest during his 
ministry upon earth. At the marriage of Cana, 
he and his mother were called to the mar- 
riage, and he there wrought one of his greatest 
miracles—turning water into wine—-as it is said 
‘he manifested forth his glory and his disciples 
believed on him’ When the Pharisee invited hin 
to eat with him, and the woman came in with 
her alabaster box of ointment, and standing be- 
hind him weeping, began to wash his feet 
with her tears, and to wipe thcm with the hairs 
of her head, kissing and anointing his feet—how 
he improved all the circumstances, tu give beau- 
tiful and important instruction to Simon ; and 
what unspeakable comfort. was imparted two 
the penitent woman. 

In his interview with Zaccheus, he seems tu 
have invited himself saying to Zaccheus. *Make 
haste and come down, for to-day I must abide at 
thy house.’ Well might he receive him joyfully ; 
for when they murmured, saying, that he was 
gone to be a guest with a man that was a sinner 
when Zaccheus had ume to speak for himself, 
Jesus said to him,—‘ This day is salvation come 
to this house forasmuch as he is also a son of 
Abraham.’ 


The style and arrangements which would please 
him may be gathered from what he said, being a 
guest at the house of Martha and Mary. Martha 
‘was cumbered with much serving,’ making much 
preparation, and displaying her best for a good 
supper; Mary was most interested in hearing him 
talk, and she no doubt thought it more respect- 
ful, as well as profitable to herself, to listen to all 
he had to say. When Martha came to him, sa;- 
ing ‘Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
Jeft me to serve alune? bid her therefore that 
she help me,’ he replied te her in a way that 
would equally apply to, and admonish us.— 
‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about manythings: but one thing is needful: and 





























Mary hath chosen that good part that shall not 
be taken away from her.’ 

The familiar manner in which Martha accosted 
our Savior, leads us to think he was by no means 
a stranger there—making it a pleasant stopping 
place as he traveled from one place to another— 
and from the subsequent history of this happy 
family we may infer that they had abundant rea- 
son to be satisfied with the reward of their hos- 
pitality. Soon after the resurrection of Lazarus 
their brother, we find him again at Bethany— 
there they made him a supper, Martha served, 
but Lazarus was one of them that sat at the 
table with him. 

On all these occasions how manifest it is that 
his great object was to extend the invitation and 
blessings of the gospel, and to make his friends 
understand that he was preparing them a place at 
his table ir the kingdom of heaven.—p. n. 

Putney, Jan. 23, 1858. 

The Relief of Lucknow. 

Oh, that last day in Lucknow fort! 

We knew that it was the last, 
That the enemy’s lines crept surely on, 
And the end was coming fast. 


To yield to that foe was worse than death, 
And the men and ge all worked on; 

It was one day more of smoke and roar, 
And then it would all be done. 


There was one of us, acorporal’s wife, 
A fair, young, gentle thing, 

Wasted with fever in the seige, 
And her mind was wandering. 


She lay on the ground in her Scottish plaid, 
And I took her head on my knee: 
‘When my father comes hame frae the pleugh,’ 
she said, 
‘Oh! then please wauken me.’ 


She slept like a child on her father’s floor 
In the flecking of woodbine-shade, 

When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 
And the mother’s wheel is staid. 


It was smoke and roar and powder-stench, 
And hopeless waiting for death ; 

And the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child, 
Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 


Ieank to sleep; and I had my dream 
Of an English village-lane, 

And wall and garden ;—but one wild scream 
Brought me back to the roar again. 


There Jessie Brown stood listening 
Till a sudden gladness broke 

All over her face, and she caught my hand 
And drew me near as she spoke : — 


‘The Hielanders! Oh! dinna ye hear 
The slogan far awa? 

The McGregor’s? Oh! I ken it weel ; 
It’s the grandest o° them a’! 


* God bless thae bonny Hielanders ! 
We’re saved! we’re saved " she cried ; 
And fell on her knees; and thanks to God 
Flowed forth like a full flood-tide. 


Along the battery-line her cry 
Had fallen among the men, 

And they started back ;—they were there to die; 
But was life so near them, then? 


They listened for life; the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar, 

Were all; and the colonel shook his head, 
And they turned to their guns once more. 


But Jessie said, ‘ The slogan’s done; 
But winna ye hear it noo, 

The Campbells are comin’? It’s no a dream; 
Our succors hae broken through! 


We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 
But the pipes we could not hear; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 
And knew that the end was near. 


It was not long ere it made its way,— 
A shrilling, ceaseless sound : 

It was no noise from the strife afar, 
Or the sappers under ground. 


It was the pipes of the Highlanders ! 
And now they played Auld Lang Syne; 
It came to our men like the voice of God, 
And they shouted along the line. 


And they wept and shook one another’s hands, 
And the women sobbed in » crowd ; 

And every one knelt down where he stood, 
And we all thanked God aloud. 


That happy time when we welcomed them, 
Our men put Jessie first ; 

And the general gave her his hand, and cheers 
Like a storm from the soldiers burst. 


And the pipers’ ribbons and tartan streamed, 
Marching round and round our line ; 
And our joyful cheers were broken with tears 


The Unchangeable Priesthood, 

Was the office of apostleship such as to admit 
of the succession in it, claimed by Popish and 
Episcopal bishops? The Papists admit that the 
apostles have an unchangeable priesthood in the 
heavenly church, but say with respect to the 
church militant, they did not continue by reason 
of death, and it was necessary they should appoint 
successors to rule in their absence. To this we 
may reply, that neither did Christ continue, in 
that sense, but entered into the spiritual world ; 
and if we admit communication with him now, in 
the same way the apostles may continue their of- 
fice in the church on earth, while they themselves 
are within the veil. 

Some of Paul’s writings were addressed to 
churches who had ‘not seen his face in the flesh,’ 
and for such he had ‘great conflict; and to the 
Colossians he writes—‘ Though I be absent in 
the flesh, yet am J with you in the spirit, joying 
and beholding your order? Again to the Cor- 
inthians he says, speaking of the case of fornica- 
tion, ‘For I verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, have judged already as though 
I were present concerning him that hath so done 
this deed, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jess Christ, to de- 
liver such an one unto Satan,’ &c.; from which 
we infer that his presence in the flesh was not es- 
sential to his performing great service to the 
churches, and ruling in their counsels. 

The distinction, clearly, is net scriptural, which 
is commonly made between the church in heaven, 
and the church militant. The church is the body 
of Christ. When Christ died, tbe head entered 
the spiritual world and became invisible. The 
apostles and Primitive church composing his body 
were gradually drawn after him, till at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem his whole body entered within 
the veil; and since then members have been add- 
ed, by becoming spiritual. We can join that 
church now, if we are able to say, ‘ We are come 
unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and toan innumera- 
ble company of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, &c. The gates of 
the hely city are open. But to the apos- 
tles were given the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. They keep the gates of the New Jeru- 
salem; and we must enter in through the gates. 
Gcd hath set the members in the body, every 
one as he pleases. The permanency of the place 
of the apostles in the church, is necessary, be- 
cause they are its foundations. We have elready 
direct communication with the chief apostles, 
Paul, and Peter, and John, which contain their 
viewson doctrine and church discipline—which are 
just as good for us as for those who first received 
them ; and no more require the interpretation of 
the Pope, than they would if they were personally 
preached to us by the apostles, 
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New England Ministers of O!den Time. 


The following interesting paragraphs on old- 
time New England mininters we take from an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, on a late work of 
Dr. Sprague, giving biographical sketches of the 
New England Congregational clergy. 

‘“‘ The elergy of New England have, as a 
body, been distinguished for a rare union of the 
speculative and the practical. In both points 
they have been so remark ble, that in obsery- 
ing the great development of either of these 

ualities by itself one would naturally suppose 
that there was no rcom for tie other. 

“‘ Generally speaking, they were rural pas- 
tors,—living on salaries so small as to afford 
hardly a nominal support; and in order to 
bring up their families and give their sons a 
college education, it was necessary to under- 
stand fully the practical savoir fuire. Accord- 
ingly, they farmed and gardened, and often 
took young people into their families to edu- 
cate, and in these ways eked out a subsistence. 
It is related of the venerable Moses Halleck, 
that he educated in his own family, during his 
ministerial lifetime, three hundred young people 
of whom thirty were females. One hundred 
and thirty-two of these he fitted for college ; 
fifty became ministers, and six foreign mission- 
aries. ’ = : 

“ It is a singular thing, that the preaching 
and the bent of mind of a set of men so in- 
tensely practical should have been at the same 
time intensely speculative. Nowhere in the 
world, unless perhaps in Scotland, have merely 
speculative questions excited the strong and 
engrossing interest among the common people 
that they have in New England. Every man, 
woman, and child was more or less a theologian. 
The minister, while be ground his scythe or 
sharpened his axe or laid stone-fence, was in- 





As the pipes played 4uld Lang Syne. 
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wardly grinding and hammering on those prob- 
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lems of existence which are as old as man, and 
which Christian and heathen have alike pon- 
dered. The Germans eal] the whole New 
England theology rationalistic, in distinction 
from traditional. 

‘“‘ There are minds which are capable of re- 
ceiving certain series of theological propositions 
without even an effort at comparison,—with- 
out a perception of contradiction or inconse- 
quency,—without an effort at harmonizing.— 
Such, however, were not the New England 
ministers. With them predestination must be 
made to harmonize with free-will ; the Divine 
entire efficiency with human freedom ; the ex- 
istence of sin with the Divine benevolence ; 
and at it they went with stout hearts, as men 
work who are not in the habit of being balked 
in their undertakings. Hence the Edwardses, 
the Hopkinses, the Emmonscs, with all their 
various schools and followers, who, leviathan- 
like, have made the theological deep of New 
England to boil like a pot, and the agitation of 
whose course remains to this day. 

“Tt isa mark ofa shallow mind to scorn 
these theological wrestlings and surgings ; they 
had in them something even sublime.— 
They were always bounded and steadied by the 
most profound reverence for God and his word ; 
and they have constituted in New England the 
strong mental discipline needed by a people who 
were an absolute democracy. The Sabbath 
teaching of New England has been a regular 
intellectual drill as well as a devotional exer- 
cise ; and if one does not see the advantage 
of this, Jet him live awhile in France or Italy, 
and see the reason why, with all their aspira- 
tions after liberty, there is no capability of 
self-government in the masses. Put the tiller 
of the Campagna, or the vine-dresser of 
France, beside the theologically trained, keen, 
thoughtful New England farmer, and see which 
is best fitted to administer a government. 

‘** Another leading characteristic of the New 
England clergy was their great freedom of 
original deyelopment. The volumes before 
us are full of indication of the most racy in- 
dividuslity. There was no such thing as a 
clerical mould or pattern ; but each minister 
particularly in the rural districts, grew and 
flourished as freely and unconventionally as the 
apple-trees in his own orchard, and was con- 
sidered none the worse for that, so long as he 
bore good fruit of the right sort. Thus we 
find among them all stamps and kinds of men, 
—men of decorum and ceremony, like Dr, 
Emmons ard i’resident Edwards, and wen 


who, aiming after ihe veal, despised the form, 
kept no order, and revered no ceremony; yet 


all flourished in peace, and were allowed to do 
their work in their own way. 

** We find here and there records of pleas- 
ant little encounters of humor among thefn on 
these points. Parson Deane, of Portland, 
was a precise man, and always appeared in the 
clerical regalia of the times, with powdered 
wig, cocked hat, gown, bands. Parson Uem- 
menway went about with just such clothes as 
he happened to find convenient, without the 
least regard to the conventional order. Be- 
ing together on a council, Dr. Deane playfully 
remarked ,— 

“*¢ The ferryman. Brother Hemmenway, as 
we came over, hadn’t the least idea you were 
a clergyman. Now [ am particular always to 
appear with my wig on.’ 

*** Precisely,’ said Dr. Hemmenway; “I 
know it is well to bestow more abundant honor 
on the part that lacketh.’ - ° 

“ We think it one result of their great free- 
dom from any strait-laced conventional ideas, 
that no point of character is more frequently 
noticed in the subject of these sketches than 
witand humor. New England ministers never 
held it a sin to laugh; if they did, some of 
them had a great deal to answer for ; for they 
could scarce open their mouths without drop- 
ping some provocation to a smile. Au eccle- 
siastical meeting was always a merry season ; 
for there never were wauting quaint images, 
humorous anecdotes, and sharp flashes of wit, 
and even the dryest and most metaphysical 
points of doctrine were often lit up and illu- 
minated by these corruscations. . e 

‘¢ Tt is recorded of Dr. Griffin, that, when 
President of the Andover Theological Semina- 
ry, he convened the students at his room one 
evening, and told them he had observed that 
they were all growing thin and dyspeptical 
from a neglect of the exercise of Christian 
laughter, and he insisted upon it that they 
should go through a company-drill in it then 
and there. The Doctor was an immense mun, 
over six feet in height, with great amplitude of 
chest and most magisterial manners. ‘ Here,’ 
said he to the first, ‘ you must practice ; now 
hear me !’ and bursting out into a sonorous 
laugh, he fairly obliged his pupils, one by one, 
to join, till the whole were almost convulsed. 
* That will do for once,’ said the Doctor, ‘ and 
now mind you keep in practice !’ ; 

‘* New England used to be full of traditions 








of the odd seyings of Dr. Bellamy, one of the 
most powerful theologians and preachers of his 
time. His humor, however, seems to have 
been wholly a social quality, requiring to be 
struck out by the collision of conversation ; 
for nothing of the peculiar quaintness and wit 
ascribed to him appears in his writings, which 
are in singularly simple, clear English. One 
or two of his sayings circulated about usin our 
childhood. For example, when one had built 
a fire of green wood, he exclaimed, ‘ Warm 
me fere! I'd as soon try to warm me by star- 
light on the north side of a tomb-stone !’— 
Speaking of the chapel-bell of Yale College, 
he said, ‘ It was about as good a Well as a fur 
cap with a sheep’s tail in it.’ 

‘** A young minister, who had made himself 
conspicuous for a severe and denunciatory style 
of preaching, came to him one day to inquire 
why Le did not have more success. ‘ Why, 
man,’ said the Doctor, can’t you take « lesson 
of the fisherman? How do you go to work, if 
you want to catch atrout? You get a little 
hook and a fine line, you bait it carefg@}y and 
throw it in as gently as possible, and then you 
sit and wait ant humor your fish till you can 
get him ashore. Now you get a great cod-hook 
and rope-line, and thrash it into the water, and 
bawl out, ‘ Bite or be damned!’ _ 

‘* The pastors of New England were always 
in their sphere moral reformers. Profitable 
and popular sins, though countenanced by long- 
established custom, were fearlessly attacked. 
No sight could be more impressive than that 
of Dr. Hopkins—who with all his power of 
mind was never a popular preacher, and who 
kuew he was not popular—rising up in New- 
port puipit to testify against the slave trade, then 
as reputable and profitable a sin as slave-hold- 
ing is now. He knew that Newport was the 
stronghold of the practice, and that the proba- 
ble consequence of his faithfulness would be 
the loss of his pulpit and of his temporal sup- 
port; but none the less plainly and faithfully 
did he testify. Fond as he was of doctrinal 
subtilties, keen as was his analysis of disinter- 
ested benevolence, he did not, like some in our 
day, confine himself to analyzing virtue in the 
abstract, but took upon himself the duty of 
practising it in the concrete without fear of 
cousequences,—well knowing that there is no 
logic like that of consistent action. 

‘* We should do injustice to out subject, if 
we did not adda testimony to the peculiarly 
religious character and influence of the men 
of whom we speak. Shrewd, practical, capa- 
ble, as they were, in the affairs of this life, 
perfectly natural and human as were their char- 
acters, still they were in the best.sense un- 
worldly men. Religion was the deep under- 
lying stratum on which their whole life was 
built. Like the granite framework of the earth, 
it sunk below all aud rose above all else in their 
life. No Acta Sanctorum contain more pa- 
thetic pictures of simple and all-absorbing god- 
liness than were displayed by the subjects of 
these sketches. However they may have dif- 
fered among themselves as to the metaphysical 
adjustment of the Calvinistic system, all agreed 
in so presenting it as to make God all in all. 

“ Doctor Arnold says, it is necessary for the 
highest development of the soul that it should 
have somewhere an object of entire reverence 
enthroned above all possibility of doubt or 
criticism. Now a radically democratic system, 
like that of New England, at once sweeps all 
factitious reliances of this kind from the soul. 
No crown, no court, no nobility, no ritual, no 
hierarchy,—thne beautiful principles of rever- 
ence and loyelty might have died out of the 
American heart, had not these men by their 
religious teachings upborne it as on eagles’ 
wings to the footstool of the King Eternal, 
Immortal, Invisible. Hence we see why what 
was commonly called among them the ‘ Doc- 
trine of Divine Sovereignty’ acquired so promi- 
nent a place in their preaching and their 
hearts. They were men of deep reverence 
and profound loyalty of nature, from whom 
every lower object for the repose of these 
qualities had been torn away, who concentrated 
on God alone those sentiments of faith and 
fealty which in other lands are divided with 
Church and King. Hence more than that of 
any other clergy, their preaching contemplated 
God as King and Ruler. Submission to him 
without condition, without limit, they both 
preached and practised. Unconditional sub- 
misston was as constantly on their lips God-ward 
as it was sparingly uttered man-ward.”’ 

















—— All divine principles, if suffered to flow out 
into the ultimates of life, would prove the wisest 
political economy. We can habitually arrive at 
truth by faith in the infusing principle, rather than 
by calculation of results. Once firmly convinced of 
a truth, we should not tear to trust it in any of its 
applications ; for it will carry us to safe conclusions, 
as surely as the horse guides his rider home across 
the untracked prairies. 





~ Letrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—N. K. 
Kneeland, Sarah A. Clement, Mary E. Morehead, 
J. J. Franks. 
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